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Victor Andres Belaunde says that although the Nicaraguan
intervention overshadowed the Havana meeting the Latin
delegates began to show a surprisingly "cautious and
timid" attitude as the North American pressures began to
tell.20
Ricardo J. Alfaro of Panama was not one of the timid
souls. When President Coolidge addressed the Conference
Senor Alfaro was cynical about his declaration upholding
the sovereignty of small nations and endorsing stronger
methods to guarantee it. He considered that the acts of
the Coolidge Administration in applying a doctrine of
unlimited protection of U.S. citizens abroad belied these
fair words. To a Panamanian this policy seemed especially
obnoxious because it was apparently intended for use only
in Caribbean countries and not against the stronger
nations.21
The Latin American front at Havana was not a solid
one, and the United States did find allies in Peru, Cuba,
and Nicaragua22 in preventing the acceptance of the pro-
posal to codify an American system of international law
which would have scrapped the justifications for interven-
tion traditionally held under European and general inter-
national law (viz. the Porter Proposition). However,
Panama was not in the Yanqui "vest pocket" in this
struggle. The sidetracking of the report of the Commission
of Jurists was helped along by the inspired hints about
forthcoming concessions in arbitration from the United
States, and the proposal to call a special conference on
arbitration to meet within the next year at Washington,
D. Q, to study the subject and propose machinery for
conducting Inter-American arbitration.23
Panama was vitally concerned at Havana with a pro-
posed Civil Aviation Convention, and an amendment
offered by Henry Fletcher, for the United States, that any